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THE CIRCULAR, 


Isan exponent of Bible Commanism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 

It recoznizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages priyed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a apirit- 
wal point of view, andin their relations to the great Provi- 
dpatial movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any sabscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
@honid return us a copy with his name and residence written 
apron it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 

PUBLICATIONS. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
‘Waith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Novas. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from 8in, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Hvavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bisce Comuunism—its constitu- 
tienal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Norges. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


(ay _-Past Volumes of the “Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 


The Community ,consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
556 ucres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Qneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tue Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for -ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
atatement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by. the 
Comuaunity. é 

Tue Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aughtf the things that he 

ed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed oy 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine ure thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world tor eighteen hundred years, and is now- 
aining extension and recognition among men. 
= exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted muy be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phiet of the Community. : 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws,. but de- 

ends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
mem ers. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
asthe man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 











Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should fir@be con- 


Tar Cracoiar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. : 
Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. ‘ 
Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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It has been said heretofore that the differ- 
ence between a believer and an unbeliever is, 
that one receives the doctrine of special prov- 
idence in all things, and the other denies 
God’s actual superintendence, and puts every 
thing under the control of “natural laws.” 
The term “ special providence,” includes di- 
vine interference of every kind. It is identi- 
eal with inspiration. Working of miracles is 
only one branch of special providence. 

This general doctrine is well received in 
the Community. We find no difficulty in be- 
lieving that God is almighty and all-wise, 
that his providence directs every event, that 
the hairs of our heads are all numbered, and 
that not asparrow falls to the ground without 
the knowledge of God; and these ideas shoot 
out into the doctrine of present inspiration, 
and still further into a belief in miraculous 
power. In all this, there is nothing offensive. 
So far the doctrine of special providence is 
popular—the natural outgrowth of the spirit 
of faith among us. 

But there are still two great ideas which 
must be more perfectly considered and re- 
ceived, in drder to the perfection of our'fuith, 
viz., the doctrine of election with regard to our 
salvation and with regard ‘to the position and 
office that each shall hold in the church. These 
ideas are likely to be somewhat unpopular ; 
and if they are not well considered, in a spir- 
it of entire submission to God, the devil will 
easily introduce into our minds evil-think- 
ing concerning them. But the truth it, they 
are part and parcel of the great doctrine of 
special providence. Precisely the same kind 


of belief which conceives of God as almighty 
and all-wise, and which leads us to believe in 
his care over us, and in his dealings with us 
in the way of inspiration and miraculous pow- 
er, also leads us to the conclusion, that if we 
are to be saved he purposed it, and that our 


admit the providence of God in small mat- 
ters, why should we not in larger ones ? 

The doctrine of election is very unpopular 
with the Methodists; and the Calvanists have 
made it unpopular by setting it aside by it- 
self, when in reality it is only a branch of the 
Placed 
by itself, there is nothing more offensive ; but 
viewed in the connection where it belongs, it 
is found to be part of the doctrine of special 
providence—the doctrine that we all love. It 
is only the carrying out of the doctrine of 
special providence to the settlement of our 
state, position, and destiny. If we love God, 
and see his special providence in minor af- 
fuirs, and love to watch it in inspiration and 
the gift of special power to us, how much 
more should we see it in our election to sal- 
vation. He has been watching for us from 
eternity with regard to that matter more 
than anything else. It is in our salvation, 
that his special providence is most valuable 
to us; indeed, without that, the rest is as 
nothing to us. 

After we have settled the question m refer- 
ence to salvation, the difficulty still remains 
with regard to position in the church ; and 
just there God has also choice and will. Our 
position depends on and is determined by his 
choice, just as much 4s our salvation is deter- 
mined by his choice. . It is clear that in re- 
gard to salvation, it may be said, “ Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you :” and 
now it may also be said, “ Ye have not cho- 
sen your place, but | have chosen it for you.” 
The will of God which comes forth +o us for 
salvation, also comes upon us to tell us in 
what position we shall be saved. The same 
will that takes us into the church, tells us 
what place to take there. We cannot have 
a consistent view of the doctrine of election 
without carrying it through. If we leave the 
idea of salvation to blind chance, or individu- 
al will, what hope have we? Beyond that, if 
we leave the idea of position toour own 
will or choice, where is the chance for organi- 
zation? Can you make a human being?— 
Can any one put together the curious mech- 
anism of the human body? 
Who then will undertake to put together the 
mechanism of the church, which isa much 
more intricate affair? God only can make ¢ 
church. He only is wise enough to assign to 
individuals their places. We must submit 
tu his election, in order to have a comforta- 
ble organization as a church. 

There is no such thing as actual submis- 
sion to the will of God in asad, sorrowful 
spirit. 
this reserve in the feelings, that wishes in re- 
spect to anything that he had ordered other 
wise. Submission that allows such reserva- 
tion does not take a truthful view of the case. 
The will of God is not a thing to be sad about, 
or to be oppressed under, but a ‘thing ‘¢o be 
rejoiced in, in every particular in'which it is 
brought to bear upon us. God’s ‘will isnot 
done in us as it is done in heaven, when we 
submit to it in this compulsory way ; it is 
only when we go clear over, and rejoice in ‘it 
heartily, in one part as well as another, that 
we can be said to really submit to it. God 
will hold us to this point, until we ‘xevept the 
whole doctrine of special providence, and re- 
joice in it. One might say, “I delight in his 
special providence in this way and that: I am 


great doctrine of special providence. 


Of course not. 


Real submission is not consistent with 


not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” If we 





doctrine of election, gives dramatic interest 
and animation to our existence. If we belive 
God has the whole matter in his hands, and 
knows the end from the beginning, then ev- 
ery move that is going on in our lives, and 
all that is goiag on around us, is @ living 
novel, tending towards a glorious consumma- 
tion. When we are in the middle of a novel 
we do not know how it is coming out, but we 
are sure from the ingenuity of the writer, 
that the end will be full of interest. So we, 
in endorsing the doctrine of special provi- 
| dence, find ourselves in the middle of a novel, 
of which we know not the end, but we ate 
sure it will be glorious., Or, to compare it 
to a play, there is a choice of characters for 
the different parts. One man is full of comic 
genius; he would but poorly act the part of 
Macbeth; and, on the other hand, he whe 
could act well the part of Macheth would 
spoil the character of the clown. The mana- 
ger can decide best who is fitted for each part, 
as he is best acquainted with the capabilities 
of each. The same necessity exists that God 
should choose what part we are to act in the 
great drama. All greedy longing for other 
parts, and quarreling with the parts assigned 
to us, is folly, and suicidal toward ‘one’s inter- 
est. 
The doctrine of election stands on the doc- 
trine of foreknowledge. “Whom God did 
JSoreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.” Rom. 8: 
29. Paul applies this foreknowledge to sal- 
vation ; but it applies equally to our position 
in the church. There is 4 straight way open 
for each one of us to the part best adapted to 
us. It is unquestionably true, that ‘fore- 
knowledge and predestination assign every one 
to a place in the church to which he is best adap- 
ted ; and it is essential that cach one should ac- 
cept and rejoice in this. If each one can make 
up his mind to take the part thus assigned him, 
then all fretting about some other one’s part, 
all grumbling that some one with whom we 
have been associated is direeted to another 
part, all unwillingness that pusitions should be 
shifted, will be at an end, and each one will 
cheerfully take his part without “looking 
over his shoulder.” What if | have been 
connected with him heretofore? ‘Let another 
go to his part, and I will go to‘mine. That 
was the spirtt of Christ. “Lol ‘come (said 
he) to do thy will, O God.” This is the at- 
titude of all who really desire to have the 
will of God done, and believe it it best for 
themselves and for the church. Sweh will say, 
“ Let God do his own will ; and his will is not 
a thing to be endured, but to he delighted in.” 
—Home Falk. 
Offenses of the Primitive Chureh. 


Jesus Christ and the Primitive Chureh 
were very offensive in their day and gener- 
ation. They were a people every where 
spoken against, the victims of violence and 
injustice and insatiable ambition. And yet 
on examination we do not find that they 
were accused of any crime against the law of 
love—the golden rule. The accusations of 
them related chiefly to the Jewish ordinances 
which had perished with the using, and were 
designed to be superseded by the advent of 
Christ. The spirit of these ordinances was 
often mismterpreted by the Jews, and they 
had added to them a long supplement ef tra- 





glad that God has elected me to salvation; 
but Ido not like my place.” That will not | 
do. Full submission to the will of God does | 
not merely endure it, but delights in it. 

The doctrine of special providence in all its 











“Ye have 


salvation grows on that purpose. 


various forms, which is the same thing as the 


ditions and commandments ef men, which 
were the oceasion of many offenses. The 
Christians confessed the charge of heresy in 
their way of worship, but they were not se- 
ditious; they studied to avoid offense, and 
to live peaceably with all men. When Paul 
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was accused of being a pestilent fellow and 
mover of sedition, he could boldly reply,— 
“They neither found me in the temple dis- | 
puting with any man, neither raising up the | 
people, neither in the synagogue, nor in the | 
city; neither can they prove the things | 
whereof they now accuse me. * * * Neither 
against the law of the Jews, neither against 
the temple, nor yet against Cesar have | of. | 
fended at all.” Dispassionate examination 
acquitted Christ and Paul of anything worthy 
of bonds or death. Pilate called Christ 
“that just person,” and said to his accusers | 

—“*Ye have brought this man unto me as 
one that perverteth the people; and behold, | 
J, having examined him before you, hav “5 
found no fault in this man touching those | 
things whereof ye accuse him.” Festus 
heard the grievous complaints of the Jews 
against Paul, and “ was willing to do them a 
pleasure ;” but his official integrity obliged 
him to respect Paul’s appeal, and send him 
to Cesar without being able to signify his 
crime. 

Reviewing the history of Christ with an eye 
to his offenses, we notice in the first place 
that his principal accusers were the self-right- 
eous Pharisees. And it is manifest that this 
class were envious because the righteousness 
of Christ exceeded their own. His righteous- 
ness was of the heart—in love, mercy, faith; 
theirs was in dead forms. The simple-mind- 
ed, common people could feel the difference ; 
they were attracted to Christ ; but the Phari- 
sees hated him. Their riches were deprecia- 
ted by the new coin which Christ introduced. 
Christ lightly esteemed the holy days and fasts 
and purifications of the Jews, in comparison 
with preaching the gospel to the poor, healing |: 
the broken-hearted, giving deliverance to the 
captive, sight to the blind, &c. He observed 
the faust which the Lord had chosen—to deal 
his bread to the hungry, and pour blessings 
on the afflicted. His enemies were forced to 
recognize his good deeds, but they could see 
things to find fault with in his simplicity and 
child-like manner of life. He associated with 
sinners—drank wine, and ate generously—he 
did not make long prayers, or wash with the 
punctilious regularity of the Pharisee—he 
was not outwardly sanctimonious and severe. 
He was not the servant of mammon, secking 
after the things of this life; he was not cove- 
tous. This was undoubtedly a great offense. 
Judas was provoked into the act of betraying 
him because he did not reprove the extrava- 
gance of the woman who poured the oint- 
ment on his head. We may infer from the 
way that his enemies tried to ensnare him in 
to contempt of Cesar, into connivance at adul- 
tery, &e., that his politics and sexual moral, 
ity were not exactly orthodox. Among other 
excuses for not believing on him, the mean- 
ness of his birthplace was adduced; and his 
countrymen in particular, were offended with 
the ordinary circumstances of his origin.— 
They prevented him with their unbelief, and 
then complained that he did not exercise his 
miraculous power in their cities as he had 
done abroad. His preferring spiritual rela- 
tions before natural, was probably a cause of 
reproach from kinsfolk and others. But per- 
haps his crowning offense was the confession 
that he was the Son of God, sent into the 
world by the Father. This ingenuous testi- 
mony, witnessed by his works, was too much 
for the pride and envy of those who sat ins 
Moses’ seat. They said he bore witness of 
himself, and so he suffered the odium of seek 
ing office. 

The Primitive Church suffered for the 
same things substantially that Christ did. 
They were inoffensive, so far as working any 
ill to their neighbor was concerned. But 
they incurred the hatred of the Pharisees by 
their popularity with the people, their liberal 
position toward the Gentiles, their faith in 
God, boldness and zeal. They held doctrines, 


as Christ did, that anticipated the subversion 
of reigning instttutions ; but they were not 
ound in any tumult, or in any practical inno- 
wation that interfered with the peace of 





others. So far as they refused subjection to 
human authority, they honestly appealed toa 
“higher law ,” and cheerfully paid the penal- 
ty of their choice. When they were forbid- 
|den to teach in the name of Christ, they 
answered—* We ought to obey God rather 
than man;” and “ ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ.” If we consider it, it was 
as advocates of the “higher law,” in fact, that 
Christ and his followers suffered shame and 
death. 
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There are good reasons for expecting a re- 
newal of the Revival interest of thirty years 
ago among the people of this country. The 
moral, Anti-slavery movement which has oc- 
cupied public attention since that period, and 
the war, which may properly be regarded as 
only a part of that movement, are really 
only a parenthesis in the nation’s spiritual 
history. The great Revival movement which 
had been going on for years previously, gath- 
ering strength, brightening in its prospects, 
and which was really a movement of the na- 
tion’s heart toward the Kingdom of God, was 
suspended by the Anti-slavery wave that 
swept in after 1834. With the closing of 
the war and the destruction of Slavery, the 
Anti-slavery movement will end. What 
may then be expected? Will there not be a 
return to the Revival movement of 1834? 
As that was suspended by the spirit of 
Anti-slavery, with the suspension of Anti- 
slavery will not the original movement flow 
on again, with new power ? 

There are many indications that this will 
be so. Revivals are springing up in various 
places, particularly in New England, as we 
have noticed inanother column. During the 
past year there have been signs of a turning 
of the people’s hearts to God_ in thankfulness 
for success and prosperity. The movement 
for amending the Constitution so that it shall 
acknowledge Almighty God as the source of 
all authority and power in civil government, 
and Jesus Christ as ruler among the nations, 
and his revealed will as the supreme law of 
the land, is another indication. 

Moreover, it is not to be supposed that 
God would conduct such a glorious move- 
ment as was the Revival movement, to such 
results as it reached in 1834—the Gospel of 
Holiness and of the Second Coming of Christ 
—and then allow it to be permanently sup- 
pressed by outward obstructions. What- 
ever suspension of the movement there may 
have been till the obstructions could fully 
manifest themselves and be removed, ‘we 
may be sure that God’s interest in it has nev- 
er been suspended ; and that through all the 
past thirty years he has been preparing the 
way for it to regain the ascendency, and be- 
come a final and absorbing movement. 

We notice in connection with the subject 
of a National Revival an interesting article in 
the Independent, by Rev. Dr. Patton of Chi- 
cago, from which we quote the following par- 
agraphs ; 

My own mind has been very deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that our country 
is nearing a moral crisis of the most fearful 
character. In casting about for an agency of 
sufficient power to turn this crisis from a fear- 
ful calamity to a permanent blessing, we are 
shut up to the Baptism or THe Hoy Gnost 
as the only hope. 

The subject presents itself in two aspects, 
viz., the military and the social. This war 
has called into the camp a great amount of 
depraved material. That which was scat- 
tered is now concentrated, and this concentra- 
tion furnishes many favoring appliances for 
evil. The camp, in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, has been Satan’s seat—the theater 
where his fearful dramas of wickedness have 
been boldly acted. © Ifno restraining, no coun- 
teracting influences are brought to bear, the 





corruption will become rapid and destructive. 
The morals of the less depraved will be un- 
dermined by contact with this contaminating | - 
power, for “ evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” The chaste youth who feared an 
oath, will become a lascivious blasphemer. 


With emotions of the deepest gratitude we 
should remember that God has mercifully 
mingled in with the army a decided religious 
element. He has inclined the hearts of many 
good men to enter the service, and has put it 
into their hearts to do good to their fellows. 
So, also, has he opened to them favoring op- 
portunities, 
tivity a most remarkable array of religious 
and other appliances which care for the tem- 
poral comfort and the spiritual wants of the 
soldier. Never, since wars began, was there 
so much of generous, thoughtful care of the 
soldier as has from the beginning character- 
ized this present conflict. This feature great- 
ly encourages hope. 

In the social aspect we are met with the 
terrible fact that this war has developed 
among a vast multitude of citizens, feelings 
and practices the most deeply selfish and cor- 
rupt. In the pursuit of their personal ends 
they dash aside all the restraints of truth and 
honesty, and boldly advocate sentiments which 
are subversive, not only of religion and mor- 
ality, but which undermine all social order 
and right government. The greed of gain 
has stimulated the selfish passions into frauds 
and schemes of robbery. The ambition for 
power has intensified party degradation so 
that the plummet line has sunk deeper than 
ever before, and has stirred up the polluted 
slime and the foulest dregs of depravity. 

Should this war end and the mass of un- 
converted and corrupted soldiers be returned 
home, to mingle with the no less corrupted 
and demoralized citizens, how desolating must 
be that wave of corruption which will surge 
over all our cities, towns, villages, and val- 
leys. This is the crisis, the fearful crisis which 
now threatens us. These now separate mass- 
es of evil will commingle and combine, and 
when combined they will become the more 
powerful by reason of their numbers and 
their organizations. The case Geomands not 
only efficient but prompt action. There is 
no time for delay. 

THE CURE—THE REMEDY. 


The only radical cure for all this is found 
in the enlarged and powerful outpourings of 
the Holy Spirit—a national baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. It is forthis that the church of 
Christ, throughout all our land, should make 
special and intense supplications. This is 
eminently the present duty and mission, to 
seek of the Lord such a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost as has never yet visited this land—a 
revival which shall reclaim the wanderer and 
the backslider, and which shall add m1LLions 
OF NEW CONVERTS to the church of Christ. 
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Publications Received. 








Tne ATLANTIC MontuHty for February, has the 
following articles: 

Genius, by J. Brownlee Brown, My Brother and 
I, by J. T. Trowbridge, A Half-Life and Half-a 
Life, On the Relation of Art to Nature, by J. El- 
iot Cabot, Snow, by Elizabeth Akers, House and 
Home Papers, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, The 
Convulsionists of St. Medartd, by Robert Dale 
Owen, Presence, by Alice Cary, The Glacial Pe- 
riod, by Prof. Agassiz, Bryant, by Geo. 8. Hil- 
lard, Annesley Hall and Newstead Abbey, by Mrs. 
Waterson, The Last Charge, by O. W, Holmes, 
Northern Invasions, by Edward E. Hale, and 
half a dozen reviews of new books. 


Tue ConTINENTAL for February, opens with a 
thoroughly iconoclastic urticle, entitled —“ Thom- 
as Jefferson, as seen by the Light of 1863.” “ The 
Andes” is an interesting description of those 
wonderful South American Mountains, by Wm. 
G. Dix. Other articles are, “ Petroleum” by S. 
M. Eaton, The English Press, by Nicholas Rowe, 
Aspiro a Fable, Buckle, Draper, and a Science of 
History, by Edward B. Freeland, A Tragedy of 
Error, National Friendships, Diary of Frances 
Krasinska, The Red Man’s Plea, &c. 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC AND Po iticaL Rea- 
ISTER FOR 1864, compiled by J. F. Cleveland. 
This is a valuable register for reference in rela- 
tion to the political and governmental affairs of 
this country. Price 15 cents. 

THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE AND REVIEW. A 
Miscellany of useful knowledge and general Lit- 
erature. Especially devoted to Finance, In- 
surance, Manufactures, Patents, Trade, Com- 
merce, Mining and Railway Intelligence, Art, 
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Another Draft ordered. 
The President of the United States has issued 
the following order: 


— —— 





WasHinerTon, Feb. 1. 
It is ordered that a draft for 500,000 men to 
serve for three years or during the war, be made 
on the 10th day of March next for the military 
service of the United States, crediting and de- 
ducting therefrom so many as may have been en- 
listed or drafted into the service prior to the ist 

day of March, and not heretofore credited. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The Rebel Conscription. 

Intelligence from the South. shows that the 
Rebels are using every means to increase their 
armies, by forcing into the ranks every one who 
is able to bear arms, from 15 to 60. Those who 
have heretofore sent substitutes, are now com- 
pelled to enter the ranks. It is thought that the 
Rebels will make a desperate effort to retrieve 
their fortunes in the Spring campaign which will 
soon open, by transferring the war to the North- 
ern States. Gen. Halleck, the union General- 
in-Chief, it is said, expects such a movement, and 
that the attempt will be made either from Vir- 
ginia or through East Tennessee into Kentucky. 
In the mean time the Rebels are losing a great 
many men by desertion, the President’s Amnesty 
Proclamation having quite a potent effect in 
inducing desertion. 

Revivals, 

The papers of late have frequent notices of re- 
vivals in various parts of the country, especially 
in New England. The Springfield Republican of 
last week in its summary of Religious Intelligence 
Says; 

The interesting revivals at Chicopee and East- 
hampton continue with unabated power.—The 
Baptist church at West Boylston, of which Rev. 
Charles T. Holbrook is pastor, is much quickened 
and several conversions have taken palce.—There 
is increased religious interest in the Congrega- 
tional church at Williamsburg.—A great revival 
is reported at Nantucket.—There has been a de- 
gree of religious interest’ manifested by the sol- 
diers in the army of the. Potomae of late that 
promises to be the absorbing sensation. Many of 
the regiments and brigades are holding protract- 
ed meetings in their camps, which are said to be 
largely attended and very interesting. A very 
large number have already been hopefully con- 
verted, and astill larger number of backsliders 
have been reclaimed. 

The revival at Manchester, N. H., is quite re- 
markable. Though it has been in progress but 
little more than a week, the awakening is quite 
general. The meetings are thronged day and 
night. Over fifty have already been hopefully 
converted, and hundreds have signified their de- 
sire for a change of heart. This number includes 
strong men who are well advanced on the journey 
of life, and many of the youth of the city. Near- 
ly one half the members of the high school are 
among the converts or inquirers, and also all of 
the First Baptist Sabbath school, and nearly 
every member of the Sabbath schools connected 
with several other of the churches. The prayer- 
meetings following the preaching, and the meet- 
ings for religious conversation, are seasons of 
great interest. They have been continued fo a 
late hour at night, and still the large throng 
present were not willing for them to close. One 
noticeable feature of the revival is, the quiet 
manner in which the work is going on. It is not 
characterized by boisterousness or passionate out- 
bursts, but the depth of feeling prevailing is visi- 
ble upon the countenances of all engaged. 

The Utica Herald of Thursday last says: —A 
great revival of religion is in progress in Haver- 
hill, Mass. Meetings are held every evening in 
the Town Hall, which is crowded to overflowing. 
On Sabbath evening there were not less than 
three thousand persons packed into the hall, and 
some twelve hundred remained for religious con- 
versation and prayer. Similar revivals are in 
progress at Dover and Great Falls. N. H. and 
South Berwick, Me. 

Convention for the Amendment of the United 

States Constitution. 

In response to a call, a large meeting of dele- 
gates assembled at Alleghany City, Pa., Jan. 27. 
The character and object of the Convention are 
fully set forth in the resolutions and memorial 
which follow. Letters of sympathy with the ob- 
ject were read from Charles Sumner, the Rev. 
Dr. and the Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton. 
John exander of Xenia, Ohio, was chosen 
President of the Convention. The Rev. Dr. 
McIlvaine of Princeton, N. J., the Rev. A. M. 
Milligan, and Prof. J. M. Wilson of Alleghany, 
Pa., were among the principal active members. 
The proceedings occupied two days, and resulted 
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in the unanimous adoption of the following res- 
olutions and memorial : " 


Resolved 1. That we deem ita matter of para- 
mount interest to the life, and prosperity and per- 
manancy of our nation, that its constitution be so 
amended as fully to express the Christian national 
character. 

2. That we are encouraged by the success atten- 
ding the labors of the friendg of this movement, 
to persevere in the hope that, with the blessing 
of God, this effort will speedily result in the con- 
summation of this great object. 

8. That in the late proclamations of his Excel- 
lency the President of the United States, recom- 
mending the observance of days of national fast- 
ing, humiliation and sd (as suggested by the 
Senate ot the United States), for the purpose of 
confessing our national sins which have provoked 
the Divine displeasure, and of imploring forgiv- 
ness through Jesus Christ—and also days of na- 
tional thanksgiving for the purpose of making 

teful acknowledgment of God’s mercies—we 
1ave pleasing evidence that God is graciously in- 
clining the hearts of those who are in authority 
over us to recognize his hand in the affairs of the 


nation, and to cherish a sense of our dependence | 


on Him. 

4. That the following memorial and petition to 
Congress be circulated throughout the United 
States for signatures : 

MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in Congress assembled, F 

We, citizens of the United States, respectfully 
ask your honorable bodies to adopt measures for 
amending the Constitution of the United States, 
80 as to read in substance as follows: 

We, the people of the United States, humbly 
acknowledging Almighty God as the source of all 
authority and power in civil government, the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler among the na- 
tions, and his revealed will as the supreme law of 
land, in order to constitute ‘a Christian Govern- 
ment, and in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the inalienable rights 
and the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness to ourselves, our posterity, and all 
the people do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America. 

And further: that such changes with respect 
to the oath of officers, Slavery, and all other mat- 
ters, should be introduced into the body of the 
Constitution as may be necessary to give effect 
to these amendments in the preamble. And we, 
your humble petitioners, will ever pray. 

A mittee was appointed to lay the memo- 
rial before the President and Congress. A form 
of permanent organization was adopted under the 
name of The National Association for the 
Amendment of the Constitution; permanent offi- 
cers were elected, John Alexander being Presi- 
dent, and the Convention adjourned fo meet July 
6, 1864, in Philadelphia.—W. Y. Tribune. 

oe 


The New Motive-Power. 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune writes 
from Washington about the new motive power, 
as follows : 

To the E-litor of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Str: In my letter of the 14th inst. I informed 
you that Capt. John Reeves of New York, in his 
experiments, had discovered, and was now pre- 
pared to verify the fact, that electricity could be 
used as a motive-power to any extent required. 
This is done by diffusing electricity over magnet- 
ic surfaces to the extent of hundreds of superfi- 
cial feet. 

I will now endeavor to give a brief description 
of the method and the nature of the machinery 
by which this is done: Capt. Reeves has brought 
into action a new principle, and proves by dem- 
onstration that it is perfectly adapted to generate 
motive-power. The arrangement of the several 
parts of his Electro-Magnetic Rotary Engine con- 
sists in a toothed ring, or a ring with cogs on the 
outer surface. This ring is made in eight or ten, 
or more or less, segments of magnetic and non- 
magnetic material, of equal measure. The ring 
is supported by guides, in such a manner as to 
rotate through a series of helices or coils of in- 
sulated or covered wire, fixed or held in their 
places by a stationary plate or frame. These 
helices, when charged, are of the nature of pow- 
erful magnets, acting by attraction on the revolv- 
ing surface of the ring. The action is instanta- 
neous, and may range in force from one pound 
per square inch, on the magnetic surface, up to 
fifteen pounds per square inch, according to the 
perfection of the work, or the strength of the 
electric current, or the wish of the conductor 
who is controlling it. 

This magnetic, cogged ring works into pinions 
fixed on a shaft which conveys the power and sets 
in motion a driving-wheel, which is supported on 
a shaft which passes centrally through the ring, 
and is arranged for gearing to any machinery 
that may be required to be set in motion. Fixed 
to one end of the driving-shaft is an apparatus, so 
arranged that, when moved by a single lever, 
manageable by a child ten years old, it readily 
regulates the speed, or reverses the direction of 


the engine so as to produce a backward or for-| and his idea of the Atonement differs widely 
from that which obtains in his denomination. 


ward movement in a rapid or slow motion. 


may be increased, or they may be constructed of 
any diameter, from one to twenty feet, and, the 
rings being round, their periphery may be from 
one to twenty inches in diameter, or more if re- 
quired. The machine will drive anything froma 
ladies’ sewing-machine to a seventy-four gun- 
ship. The intelligent reader, who is acquainted 
with the electro telegraph, understands that a very 
simple battery will incite the wires and send com- 
munications instantaneously over hundreds of 
miles. 
With the same battery, the same extent of wire 
can be incited on a helix, and thereby cause an 
instantaneous and immense magnetic attraction 
whieh revolving magnetic material, produces mo- 
tive-power. The large magnetic rings which pass 
through the helices will be made hollow, conse- 
quently comparatively light; so that an electro- 
magnetic rotary engine will be much lighter, and 
'take upno more room than the steam-engine of 
equal powef, minus the furnace, boilers, fuel, &c- 
The working model now in the Capitol, has been 
examined by many intelligent and scientific men, 
who all pronounce it a success. 
If the Government takes it up, and allows the 
inventor to build a larger one in one of the Navy 
Yards, as he purposes to do, in less than ten years 
the acti@miof electricity will be as well understood 
by the community at large, as the action of water 
now is. It is simpler, safer, more powerful, and 
more easily managed, than wind, water or steam. 
I have no doubt, it is soon to become the great 
leading motive-power of the world. 
oe -- 


The Power of Imagination over Health. 


An incident connected with the draft was 
related to us by a friend from a neighboring 
town, which is worth repeating, as an illus- 
tration of the effect of false imaginations in 
producing disease, ows 

Our friend had lost several children through 

the ravages of that commonly-considered fa- 
tal disease, consumption, and_his only remain- 
ing son was appurently attacked in the same 
manner as the others had been, and there 
seemed a fair prospect that he also would 
soon die. When the draft took place, last 
fall, this young man was among the number 
drafted. He went to the Provost Marshal’s 
office expecting, as a matter of course, to be 
instantly released on account of the state 
of his lungs. But the surgeon after examin- 
ing nim, decided that his lungs were sound— 
that he could not let him off. The young 
man sent for his father, who went, carrying 
with him testimonials of the manner in which 
the other children had been affected, and of 
the evidence there was that this son was fol- 
lowing fast in their footsteps. 
then gave him a second examination, but 
without arriving at any different conclusion. 
He said his lungs were notin the least dis- 
eased—that they were as good as any one’s, 
and he was a sound man. Thereupon the 
father paid the $300 commutation and the 
young man was discharged. 
The sequel was that the young man’s 
health immediately began to improve, and 
now, after the lapse of several months, he is 
in rugged health, and able to labor efficiently. 
The surgeon’s testimony as to his soundness 
evidently rernoved an incubus of false imag- 
ination from his mind, and so closed the inlet 
through which the spirit of disease was try- 
ing to get possession of his body. 


The surgeon 





The Beecher Family. 
With their big and odd thoughts the 
Beechers manage to keep the waters of the 
orthodox pool constantly agitated. Wheth- 
er those who go in during the agitation are 
healed or harmed, is more than anybody 
“ures to say just yet. Seventy-eight mem- 
bers of the Georgetown church, of which 
Rev. Charles Beecher is pastor, have peti- 
tioned to be set off and organized as a new 
church, they not being able to endure his 
heresy as to the pre-existence of man. This 
heretical Beecher has revived the contro- 
versy over his favorite idea by printing ina 
book, entitled “Redeemer.and Redeemed,” 
the sermons in which he preached it to his 
present flock, and for which he has been ec- 
clesiastically tried and condemned. Mr. 
Beecher thinks Adam fell before he was born 
here; he denies that the race fell in Adam, 


ical students, as opening some new fields of 
speculation about matters which have been 
left obscure in the Scriptures, doubtless for 
a Wise purpose. It is told of»the reverend 
father of the Beechers that when his son Ed- 
ward first appeared as the advocate of the 
doctrine now championed by Charles, in his 
* Conflict of the Ages,” some one asked the 
venerable doctor if he did not feel grieved 
that his son should use his talents for such a 
purpose: “There’s one comfort,” was the 
quick and laughing reply —“he can’t prove 
it. 

The following deliverance of Rev. Henry 
Ward as to creeds, makes it very clear, if 
there had been any doubt upon that point 
before, that he does not intend to be ham- 
pered by any such trammels: “There is 
nothing imaginary in the statement that the 
creed power is beginning to prohibit the Bi- 
ble as really as Rome did, though in a sub-| 
tler way. During the whole course of seven 


statement spiked down and stereotyped, of 


tyred. And does any one acquainte 
human nature need to be told that he studies | 
under a tremendous pressure of motive?) 


have given that. 


tifical creed, on pain of death. 
liberty? Hence I say that liberty of opin-| 
ion in our theological seminaries is a mere | 
form, to say nothing of the thumb-screw of | 
criticism, by which every original mind is 
tortured into negative propriety. The whole 
boasted liberty of the study consists in a 
choiee of chains—a choice of hand-cuffs— 
whether he will wear the Presbyterian hand- 
cuffs, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, or other 
evangelical hand-cuffs. Hence it has now 
come to pass, that the ministry themselves 
dare not study the Bible. Large portions 
thereof are seldom touched. It lies useless 
lumber; or if they do study and search, they 
cannot show people what they find there. 
There is something criminal in saying any- 
thing new: Itis shocking to utter words 
that have not the mould of age upon them.” 
—Springfield Republican, 
= ere 


Mr. Greeley on Miracles, 





Mr. Greeley of the Zrzbune in an article in a 
late Independent, on Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” 
makes the following argument in favor of mira- 
cles, which, as far as it goes, is a good one: 

The criticism I would make on M. Renan con- 
cerns rather his philosophy than his theology— 
or rather his Christology. I wish to submit a 
few observations on his sweeping denial of Mira- 
cles—or rather, his vigorous discrediting of what- 
ever is loosely termed “the supernatural.” He 
boldly and bluntly says: - 

“None of the miracles with which ancient his- 
tories are filled occurred under scientific con- 
ditions. Observation, never once contradicted, 
teaches us that miracles occur only in periods 
and countries in which they are believed in, and 
before persons disposed to believe in them. No 
miracle was ever performed before an assembly 
of men capable of establishing the miraculous 
character of an act. Neither men of the people 
nor men of the world were cver competent for 
that,” ete, etc. * * * ‘It is not, therefore, in 
the name of this or that philososhy, but in the 
name of constant experience, that we banish 
miracle from history.’ We do not say ‘ Miracle 
is impossible; we say, ‘There has hitherto been 
no miracle proved. * * * Till we have new 
light, we shall maintain, therefore, this principle 
of historical criticism, that a supernatural rela- 
tion cannot be accepted as such; that it always 
implies incredulity or imposture ; that the duty 
of the historian is to interpret it, and to seek 
[determine] what portion of truth and what por- 
tion of error it may contain.” 


Ido not doubt that many persons concur in 
this logic ; but it seems to be scarcely caricatured 
in the theorist’s reply to the objection: ‘The 
facts are adverse to your theory ;” “So much the 
worse for the facts.” Observation, ex perience, 
testimony, are to be discredited, if they point to 
conclusions which the theorist has predetermined 
cannot be sound. Surely if this is philosophy, 
then Bacon was no philosopher. 

The limits of a newspaper article forbid inci- 
dental disquisitions on the nature and essence of 
Miracle and the real, necessary import of the 
term Supernatural. [ do not think the latter 
word happily or wisely chosen to characterize oc- 
currences like the healing of the blind, or even 
the resurrection of Jesus. How dol know that 
either of these is any less natural than the birth 
of a child to human parents, neither of whom 
had any conscious existence twenty-five years 
ago? Birth is common; resurrection is, within 
my experience, wncommon; but what of that ? 
If there was error in the philosophy of the Afri- 
can chief who rejected with indignation the 








To increase the power, the number of rings 





His book will be widely sought by theolog- 


| truly supernatural. 


years’ study, the Protestant candidate for the | 
ministry sees before him an unauthorized | : nee hapten - 
palpable interposition in mundane affairs is indicated, 


what he must find in the Bible, or be mar- | : ben : 
d with | ©Petience of millions now living, which seems 


came so hard and solid .that armies traversed 
their surface dry-shod, with all their cannon and 
baggage, who can safely endorse that of M. Re- 
nan? The latter prescribes the circumstancee 
under which a miracle should be performed to 
render it convincing ; adds that “an experiment 
ought always to be susceptible of being repeat- 
ed ;” decides off-hand that miracles have never 
withstood this test, and therenpon kicks them 
aside as antiquated rubbish. But suppose the 
| African chief aforesaid had said ; “‘ What is true 
|in Europe ought to be equally true in Africa: 
| now make the Niger or Blue Nile so hard thia 





| instant that Ican march my army over it, or I 
| will cut your head off”’—wherein would his phi- 
|losophy have differed essentially from M. Re- 
nan’s ? 

| Ifany man knows all of nature and her Jaws, 
| he might decide that an alleged occurrence was 
How he can so decide in the 


| absence of such knowledge, I do not understand. 


Premising only that my conception of a mira- 
cle makes it an occurrence whereby God's direct ana 


I procced briefly to recall an incident, within the 


| to me clearly of that nature. 
The declaration of American Independence 


Is that freedom of opinion—the liberty | was signed, as is well known, on the 4th of July. 
wherewith Christ maketh free? Rome could | 1776. The two men most prominent and influ- 
Every one of her clergy | ential in framing that Declaration and procuring 
might have studied the Bible to find the Pon- | its adoption were John Adams of Massachusette 
Was that | and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia—men having 


certain points of similarity, but many more of 
marked, emphatic contrast—both then in the 
prime of life, one of them some four years older 
than the other. Each of these men lived to rep- 
resent their country at a leading European court. 
to be for twelve years either President or Vice: 
President of the country they so powerfully aid- 
ed to call into being; and they both died on the 
same day, and that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great event which has rendered their names im- 
mortal. And, finally, the messengers bearing 
north and south the tidings of their respective 
deaths met in that city of Philadelphia where the 
Deélaration aforesaid had been signed half a cen- 
tury before! 

Of course, M. Renan could not deny these facts, 
the evidence being too fresh, too varied, too am- 
ple, too certain. More than a million persone 
now living can testify that. the deaths oecurree 
substantially as I have stated. Ask the mathe- 
matician to compute for you the chance that this 
might have occurred in a godless universe, and 
he will tell you that there is more probability 
that a bushel of type thrown out of a printing 
office window should chance to arrange them- 
selves on alighting so as to present on their 
faces a sermon of Chrysostom or of Spurgeon. 

Now, if these two simultaneous deaths of two 
great men, whose threads of life had so eventfully 
crossed each other, had taken place two thousand 
years ago, would notevery Strauss or Renan of 
later ages have said, “ The legend is utterly in- 
credible ; the conceit and vanity, the credulity 
and superstition of their countrymen, led them 
first to hope, at length confidently to expect, that 
their two illustrious patriarchs would be taken 
away just fifty years afler the most memorable 
act of their lives ; and, as they both did happen to 
die about this time, the story was started that 
they had each died on the 4th of July, 1826 ; and, 
since it was generally regretted that they did nos 
die as was expected, the priests, editors, and 
office-secking demagogues at length concocted 
the story that they had died as was fondly antici- 
pated ; and, it being every one’s interest and de- 
sire that this story should prove true, they, by the 
help of a few judicious forgeries and several sup- 
pressions of documents, contrived at length to en- 


National History. But sensible persons smile at 
this legend, and employ it as an illustration of 
the pleasant fables which bespangle ancient chro- 
nology.” 

Why would not this be as rational and philo 
sophic as M. Renan’s repudiation of Miracles? 

a oee ee = 

Tue Crncinnati Coat Famine.—A Dill hae 
been introduced in the Ohio Legislature, empow- 
ering the authorities of Cincinnati to levy a tax 
not to exceed one mill, for three years to come, 
for the purpose of buying and storing several 
million bushels of coal, to prevent the recurrence 
of the coal famine from which the population is 
now suffering. The bill is made applicable to 
other cities having 100,000 inhabitants. 

Scientific American. 
doa 

RETURN OF A BRILLIANT ComET.—A supple 
ment to the January number of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts contains a letter from 
Mr James C. Watson of the Observatory of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in which he states that he discoy- 
ered a new comet on the 9th inst. ; that it is large 
and bright, with a tail 14 deg. in length, and a 





traveler’s tale that in Europe rivers at times be- 


nucleus strongly condensed at the center. He 


graft the pleasing falsehood on the stock of our - 
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believes. it is a return .of the bright comet that | low fruit, and throw a grateful shale upon the| Let not the fascination of this valley, the songs 


appeared in 1810. Scientific American. 


DeparturE.—On Sunday, Jan. 31st, our young 
brother, Emerson C. Underwood, died, aged 17. 
SAI OS OL Ses, a 


The Children’s Hour. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 





I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence ; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And molder in dust away ! 
—Longfellow. 
—— _—oeameore 


The Andes. 





| 

From an article in the last number of the Con- 
tinental Monthly, on the Andes, we extract the 
following interesting paragraphs : 


Scarcely a hundred miles from the Pacific Ocean 
arise some of the highest peaks of the Andes, yet 
the way upward is much longer. From the 
coast, or from the decks of ships sailing by it, may 
be seen, in clear weather, some of the peaks of 
the mountains. On the shores, hazes and mists 
often temper the tropical sun and obscure distant 
objects; but, at early morning and evening, some- 
times the great snowy dome of Chimborazo may 
be seen afar, towering in majesty above the tropi- 
cal verdure between its base and the ocean. It 
looks as if invading the heavens with its colossal 
form ; and at such times it wears a vesture of glo- 

. A few years ago, in New England, of a clear 
night in the depth of winter, an aurora of the 
north reddened the whole sky; and the earth 
beneath covered with snow, was as red as the sky 
above. Imagine such an aurora to fall upon the 
snowy summit of a mountain four miles high, and 

‘ou may conceive how attractive is the flush of 
Cemeey upon the brow of Chimborazo at sunrise 
and at sunset. 

Turn from the broad Pacific, as its long waves 
glance in the sun; and, as the morning tide wash- 
es. up the tropical rivers, go with it along one of 
them, a part of the way, perhaps, in a sailing ves- 
sel or a steamer, but the rest in a light canoe. 
Tropical shrubbery and forests line the banks of 
the stream. New forms and modes of life impress 
the traveler from the temperate zone. The 
scenery of the tropics, so long the wonder of the 
imagination, now expands in wild luxuriance be- 
fore the sight. When you have gone as far as you 
can.along the winding river, waiting, perhaps, 
for hours, here and there upon the bank, in some 
rude cabin, or under the shade of some broad fra- 
grant tree, for the returning tide from the ocean 
to bear you swiftly on ; disembark upon a strange 
soil; and prepare to pursue your journey by mules 
or. horses. 

You reach the forests and pierce their dark re- 
cesses narrow paths, mere winding threads of 
road. Great clouds of foliage press around you, 
and at the slighest breeze, thrill with that murmur 
of myriads of trees, which is so full of mystery 
and awe; for there the very forests, unbroken and 
unbounded, seem audibly to breathe together 
with mystical accord, and to blend low quivering 
tones with the grand chorus which swells daily 
upward from vales and mountains, seas and 


Interspersed with the thick foliage, on every 
hand are blossoms and fruits of every tropical 
kind. Pale, white bridal blossoms clothe the or- 
ange tree, or n fruit hangs among its clus- 


ters of glossy leaves. The starry rind and pale 
en crown of the pine-apple tempt you to enjoy 
luscious fruit. High in air the cocoanut tree 


way, open here and there. Here is, indeed “a 
wilderness ot sweets,” and the air is full of blend- 
ed fragrances. While the eye ranges, seeing 
trees, fruits, and flowers innumerable, of glorious 
hues and countless kinds, most never seen by you 
before, or at least only as exotics, the ear also 
takes in varied sounds. Birds are singing, in- 
sects humming ; every tree seems a quoir, and 
the immeasurable forest a wide congregation of 
joyful voices. 

You are now on the lowest stage of that sub- 
lime gradation of climates and scenery displayed 
by the Andes. You cross it in two or three 
days’ journey (for, as in the East, so, in the 
mountainous regions of South America, travel- 
ling is measured less by miles than by days’ a 
neys). You then arrive at the foot of one of the 
mountains. Stop and look up! A ridge cover- 
ed with forests to its very top stands steep before 
you. The wind makes tremulous the masses of 
evergreen foliage, which are now shaded by the 
reluctant mists of the morning, slowly ascending, 
and now are bright with the full splendor of 
noon. Above that ridge rises another, and an- 
other yet, unseen at the foot. Begin the ascent. 
The mules tremble as they strive to keep their 
hold on the steep, slippery soil. Press upward 
in zigzag paths for hours. Reach the top of the 
ridge, and descend into the valley between it and 
another higher opposite: then ascend again. As 
you thus slowly, oatiently, yet yg | reach the 
heart of the mountainous region, wild diversity 
of views holds you bound in wonder and strange 
delight. Here are level places—here pure, 
bright brooks glide on as smoothly as in mead- 
ows. There, a torrent rushes over crags, foam- 
ing and roaring in an everlasting cascade, Be- 
fore you may be a hillside, green with luxuriant 
pasturage, where flocks and herds graze quietly 
through the day, while the shepherd, with his 
crook and harmonic pipe, reminds you of classic 
scenes. Turn aside—and you may look down 
into cavernous recesses, whose gloomy depths 
you cannot measure. Scenes fair and fe 
meet in the same horizon. So, in life, the gentle 
charities, that, like the face of Una, make sun- 
shine in the shady place, are often found not far 
from rugged rage and black despair. Press on 
through glad and sombre scenery. Press up- 
ward in steep ways, miry and craggy, narrow and 
broad, by turns. 

Now, so deep are the paths cut in the moun- 
tain, so high are the banks, so contracted is the 
way, that, the higher Pia rise, the less you ap- 
pear to see; and you feel disappointed at missing 
the grand horizon of smaller mountains, on 
which, coming nearer the summit, you expected 
to look; but now, a shout of exultation breaks 
from your lips; and wellit may. A new Pacific 
Ocean seems to expand before you, as if by some 
sudden enchantment. It is an ocean of constant 
verdure and inexhaustible fertility, spreading far, 
far below you,as far as you can see, on every 
side but that from which, high on the mountain 
top, you look down upon the view. The seem- 
ing ocean is the first table land, whose soft, green 
undulations fill the horizon, though, when the 
sky is clear, the snowy mountains may be seen 
far away, dazzling the heavens and the earth 


| with their brightness. Spring and autumn here 


join hands, consecrating the double seedtime and 
the double harvest of the year. Yonder is 2 field 
of ripened grain. And there is the Indian la- 
borer, near his cabin of thatch and clay, guiding 
the rude plowshare through the fertile soil. 

Descend the mountaim, and, crossing that sea 
of beauty, ascend the mountains beyond. The 
scenes, just now all soft and pleasing, give way 
to others which unite the lovely and the severe. 
Look upward. There rises a mountain, so gent- 
ly curving and so green, so alluring with its light 
and shade, that it seems the very emblem of 
graceful majesty, looking as ifit must know its 
wondrous beauty, and as calm as if no wind 
strong enough to make a violet tremble could 
ever breathe upon its face; yet near, in vivid con- 
trast, stands a craggy peak, towering up, up, to- 
ward the deep blue sky, so broken. and so black 
that it seems like the very Giant Despair of 
mountains, frowning with unearthly fierceness 
upon his gentle neighbor, who returns his grim 
looks with meek and placid trust. Where whirl- 
winds and tempests await the signal for howling 
desolation, stands the beautiful colossal image of 
sublime serenity. 

Again, steep, rocky roads lead over rugged 
cliffs. Your horses climb panting, and descend, 
picking their steps, upon the other side. Stop 
awhile on this green space, a valley between two 
high ridges. Countless flowers spread fragrance 
and beauty around. They are not those alone. of 
the strictly tropical level, but, owing to the hight 
above the sea, the floral wealth of the temperate 
zone is embosomed in the torrid region itself, and 
adds the charm of an almost magical diversity to 
the intrinsic splendors of the scene. See small 
objects flitting about trom flower to flower. They 
are the smallest and most delicate of humming- 
birds, nowhere found but in America. Watch 
their colors, changing with every changing mo- 
tion, purple, crimson, golden, green. It is as if 
the very flowers had taken life, and were revel- 
ling with conscious ow in the soft, bright air. 
The hues of these birds are dazzingly bright. 
The little creatures glance about like prismatic 
rays embodied in the smallest visible forms. 

After gazing upon these humming birds with 
joy as great as theirs, as they revel like fairies in 
the profusion of this flowery valley, look upward 
on the high, grand ridges that close it im. What 
suddenly starts from the very top of yon cliff, and 
floats in the air, high, high above you? is the 
great condor, expanding his trond wings, wheel- 
ing in flight from ridge to ridge, curving with ma- 
jestic motion, now poising himself upon his wings, 
now apparently descending, now suddenly but 
gracefully turning upward until his lessening 
shape has gone beyond the farthest reach of sight. 
The humining-bird and the condor; hilisides cov- 
ered with sheep; rocky rid inaccessible to 
man or beast; brooks that quiver gently on; im- 
petuous torrents; the beauty of Eden and 





‘4ifteits-palmy diadem. The long broad leaves of 
‘the plantain protect its branches of green or yel- 


desolation like that of chaos—these ‘all can you 
see among the Andes. , 





of birds, the flowers, the hummingbirds glistening 
among them like gems, the soft outlines of the 
scenery detain you long. Harder and sterner 
scenes await a The Andes are a picture of 
life. Every cliffrecordsa lesson ; and the unnum- 
bered flowers interweayed with their varied dyes 
and rich perfumes gentle suggestions, sweet si- 
militudes for the understanding and the heart. If, 
as in this charming valley, the senses may be dis- 
solved in joy, and the spirit would linger willing- 
ly in rapt delight, soon some hard experience, 
kindly sent, requires one to brace all manly ener- 
for the rough encounter, the blast of peril, and 
uty’s steep and c road. You’ ascend in 
narrowing ways, casting long, lingering looks up- 
on the valley, whenever it opens to view. between 
the cliffs. 

Here, the ridges are so near together that the 
shrubberry from the top of each joins iu an arch 
overhead. There, you pass along by the side of 
a mountain, in a path which affords scarcely room 
for a single horseman, and where he who enters 
the close defile, shouts aloud, and, if the first, thus 
gains a right of way through, and parties on the 
other side, hearing the shout, must wait their 
turn. Now, you leave for awhile the narrow road 
and descend upon a beautiful table land, bounded 
on the sides by parallel but distant mountains; 
and the open places reveal fertile plains in far per- 
spective. Light streams through the wide, clear 
space in a golden tide of splendor. Again, you 


are partly surrounded by an amphitheater of hills 
rising in gradations, and of such impressive mag- 
nitude and extent that one might i e that 


here the secret forces of nature are wont to take 
bodily shape, to look on the grand tragic storms 
which their own fearful agency has raised. 

Now, on one side, the mountains subside into 
soft undulations; on the other, the ridges are 
colossal, dark, and broken, and along the edges 
of their successive summits is a line of snow, va- 
rying with the line of the cliffs, and glittering 
like ished silver in the sun, above the jagged 


earful | battlements. The deep blue sky, the shining 


snow, the huge, dark, rocky bases, the different 
shades of color harmoniously blending, the soft 
and rugged shapes contrasting vividly—well may 
impress the soul with pleasure-relieving awe, 
with awe-ennobling pleasure. 

Dismount awhile for rest. Enter this rude, 
thatched house by the wayside, on a level spot. 
Laden mules pass by in crowds, attended by In- 
dian drivers, each of whom doffs his hat and 
blesses you—a mere ceremony, it may be, but 
one in pictureesque keeping with the scenery. In- 
vigorated by the breeze, the shade, the rest, pre- 
pare to go higher, higher, higher yet. First, 
pluck some of these roses that grow profusely 
around you, that if you reach the line of snow 
that never melts, you may place upon the cold 
bosom of perpetual winter these blushing sym- 
bols of perpetual spring. 

Again, you reach the edge of a cliff, through 
the deep, narrow valley between which and the 
cliff opposite pours a furious torrent, which, re- 
sounding louder and louder as it is approached, 
now drowns all other sounds in fts despotic roar. 
But, fearful as it looks,-it must be crossed. Some 
ofthese torrents are spanned by bridges; but 
most of them are so impetuous, especially in the 
rainy seasons, that bridges even of stone would be 
undermined, and those of timber would be swept 
away like wisps of straw. You must now trust 
to the sagacity of your mules or horses. You de- 
scend the precipitous side of the cliff, seeming to 
yourself as if about to fall headlong into the tor- 
rent; but after a painful and perilous jaunt, you 
reach its level. Its roar now confuses and nearly 
stuns you. Each side is more or less precipitous 
and you seem at the mercy of the furious tide, 
while jutting rocks above seem just ready to be 
loosened by some convulsion, and to crush you 
with their merciless weight; meantime, your horse 
stands unmoved by the peril before or above him 
apparently deaf to the noise of the torrent, and 
quietly surveys the rapids, as if to select the safest 
point to cross. Disturb him not. He takes his 
time, and places one foot and then another in the 
torrent. As he reaches the main current, he 
trembles, not with fear, but with the effort to keep 
himself from being swept against the rocks. He 
may be nble to keep his footing and to walk 
across, though panting and shaking at ever 
step; or the stream may. so deep that he is 
forced to swim, Ifso,he bears up manfully (if 
one may say so), against the rushing force, and at 
last scrambles up the least steep peak of the oppo- 
site bank, bearing you more dizzy than he is. 
But the bank itself is only the foot of a ridge as 
precipitous as that which you descended to reach 
the stream, Quietly, patiently, surely, the horse 
ascends. A sudden misstep or unwary slip among 
the loose stones of the path would send you far 
backward into the torrent which you have just 
escaped. This very seldom happens, for the hor- 
ses and mules have been well trained for the ser- 
vice. In all the perils, the horse or mule is a safer 
guide than you. Give him a free rein, and he 
will bear you up the hardest, roughest, steepest 
places. 

You are now high among the Andes, far above 
every sign of tropical vegetation; and, although 
hourly you are approaching the equatorial line, 
yet hourly also it is growing colder. Look up! 
A snowy peak rises directly before you, and 
seems to challenge you with its refulgent, inac- 
cessible majesty. The sight at first almost ap- 
pals, but fascinates. The feeling of fear soon 
surrenders to absorbing enjoyment of the sub- 
limity.of, the scene. he more you look, the 
more you desire to look. There stands the 
mountain, a single glance at which repays all the 


fatigue and danger of the road ;—there it stands, 
as ‘high above the Pacific Ocean as if Vesuvius 
shauld;be.piled upon itself again, and again, and 


yet again.’ Clear snow covers it with a robe of 
dazzling light. ‘ 
The snowy peak, though it seems so near in 
the pure atmosphere, is a weary distance off. As 
you advance slowly and laboriously upward, the 
wind blows almost like a hurricane. You can 
hare breast .its force. It grows.colder.and cold- 
er...Here, on the equator, man may. freeze to 


% death. ' Bear a stout heart and a firm face against 


the cold and the wind. 





Now it is too steep even for the horses and 
mules of the Andes. You are ascending toward 
the snowy peak whose alluring brightness has 
charmed the long way, since you saw it first. 
Dismount and climb as you can among the rocks. 
The glittering snow is near. You pant as if you 
might soon lose all power to breathe again ; yet, 
press on, and now touch at last the pure, bright, 
equatorial snow. 

ould you now reach the very summit whieh 
shines far, far above you, arrayed in glowing 
white. That you cannot do. Angels descending 
on ministries of ce may touch that snowy 
mountain top, but mortal feet it never felt. 

Locusts.—Dr. Perkins, missionary among 
the Nestorians, in aletter to the London 
Christian World, describes a former visita- 
tion of locusts fifteen years ago: “ Just when 
they were full plumed, threatening to leave 
nothing for man or beast, a strong wind from 
the Arabian desert,which is far to the west- 
ward of us, came sweeping over the Koordish 
Mountains, bore the locusts in masses into 
the lake which skirts the vast plain of Oroo- 
miah on the east, and the land was thus de- 
livered in a few hours, Then the reflux 
waves brought them back in masses of car- 
casses, and deposited them on the shore. 
Visiting the lake about the time, I observed a 
ridge of them, like a huge windrow, three 
feet high, and at least ten miles long, thus 
suddenly accumulated. The lake being near- 
ly of the consistence of the waters of the 
Dead Sea, they were so thoroughly salted 
that they imparted no odor, and were en- 
tirely imnocuous in: their decay under the 
burning sun. Had it been otherwise, they 
might have bred a pestilence. 

——--—~—peemeoe 

—Until recently no fine commercial cast-stee] 
had been made in America, but now its manufac- 
ture is carried on with success in Pittsburg, Pa. 
and at Rockaway, N. J. In many respects, hows 
ever, we are still far behind European steel man- 
ufucturers, more especially in the production of 
large articles. Krupp, of Prussia, produces cast- 
ings and forgings of steel in such masses that the 
efforts of our stee] manufacturers, compared to 
his, are like the efforts of Lilliputians to Titans. 
Expensive apparatus, ponderous engines; and 
mechanism, and large capital are nec to 
conduct the applications of steel upon a large 
scale. But with patience and perseverance, 
American steel manufacturers and fabricators of 
articles in steel should advance to an equality 
with the first in the world. The production.of 
steel from pig iron, by what is called the “ Besse- 
mer process,” is rapidly extending in Europe.— 
This metal is employed for making tires for lo- 
comotive wheels, and is coming into general use 
for rails. After careful experiments with iron 
and steel rails, it has been found that the latter 
are about five times more durable than the form- 
er, and several great railway companies in Eng- 
land have adopted them exclusively. Such rails 
will effect a great saving in the cost of maintain- 
ing railways, and we may expect to see them 
come into extensive use In America. One estab- 
lishment in Troy, N. Y., is engaged in the manu- 
facture of this metal for such purposes.—Scientific 
American. 








To Correspondents, 





J. G. Minoie.—“1. Have you any stated hours of labor 
which each member is required to observe? %. Do not 
your members class themselves into groups, according to 
their different degrees of intelligence, morality, and mental 
copay, making thereby a division between those of high- 
er and lesser attainments? 3, Some of my female acquaint- 
ances wish to know if parents are allowed the society of 
their own children, more than that of others if desired ? 
4. Can l obtain your published books? 1 wish to eal on 
you at a future time, tu see more fully the working of your 
institution.” 

1. There is no rule about labor applicable alike to all de- 
partments. Those who have definite responsibilities, as 
persons in charge of the household work, book-keeping, 
teaming, teaching, &c., are interested to keep up their de* 
partments, whether the time required for this work is 
greater or less. In the farming and manufacturing depart- 
ments, from eight to ten-hours per day is usually given to 
work. 2, There is no classing of members into groups in 
an exclusive way. Whatever partial affinities exist, are 
constantly modified by the general meetings and other 
movements tending to unity. 8. The children after a suit- 
able age are brought up together, under the care of a special 
department, which is always accessible to the parents. 
People here, however, do not believe in that sickly doting 
kind of philoprogenitiveness which is willing to epoil chil- 
dren by over-fondness. 4. Our stock of the Berean and 
Bible Communism is about exhausted, and inquirers for 
these works will have to wait till new editions can be pre- 
pared. Your proposal to call, is accepted, and left to your 
convenience as to time. 

M. D. T. Chicago.—“ 1 am anxious to learn upon what 
terms members may be admitted to your association or 
society—the rules by which you are governed, how organ- 
ized, &c. M you wi igze me a general outline of your bis- 
tory, rules &c., I will feel much obliged.” 

Inthe accompanying number of the Circular you will 
find much of the information you require. If further state- 
ments are desired, please direct your inquiries to specific 
points, and we will answer them. 

F. H. W. Washington, D. C.—We are unable to recall 
the name of the book you refer to, and have no means of 
now ascertaining. The ber of the Hvening Post in which 
the remark occurred, was, if we recollect aright, published in 
either November or December, 1858. If you have access to 
a file of that paper for that year, you could probably easily 
findit. Files of such papers are often kept in public Libra- 
ries and Historical Collections. Are there not such in 
Washington ? 

LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.— 
E. N. Burdick; Robert Pike; J.J. Franks; Le- 


ander P. Wilcox; G. W. Robinson. 
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